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President's Message 


This is a time of trial 
for all Americans. Per- 
+ haps never before have 
' the ideals and ideas for 
which our people have 
lived and worked, fought 
and died, been so at- 
tacked and vilified. 
Democracy is a vital 
> force, founded upon our 
belief that man is of di- 
vine origin, and there- 
fore, possessed of dig- 
nity and worthwhileness. 

Our faith in Democracy is manifest through- 
out our land in our libraries and in our li- 
brarians. They are the repositories and cus- 
todians of the culture that only a democracy 
can produce. They are the symbols and sub- 
stance of Democracy. 

It is the awareness of these fundamental 
truths which inspires and invigorates the 
library binders of America in their dedicated 
task: preserving American libraries. 

_The past fifty years have witnessed an era 
of acquisitions of collections. We are now in 
the era of preserving those collections. 

_ What is preservation? To library binders 
it is preservation for use. Circulation and use 
of a collection for the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of our cultural heritage is the aim of 
L.B.I. the only trade organization of library 
binders. 

How do we seek to accomplish this goal? By 
ever seeking to improve the methods and 
techniques of library binding. Over the years, 
this has been realized by close liason with 
librarians through the Joint Committee of 
A.L.A, and L.B.I. 

The cooperation of library binders and of 
L.B.1. is testimony to the vigor and vitality 
of the democratic ideals to which both binders 
and librarians are devoted. For twenty years 
their program has been diligently dedicated 
to better methods of preservation. We are 
pledged to continue this effort to assure the 
ever increasing use of the written word. 

GeorcE T. VonpeER Haar 


New Price Gilbert 
Library at GS. J. 


Mrs. J. Henley Crosland (Dorothy) is Di- 
rector of Libraries at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. On November 21, 19538, she 
saw a dream of many vears come true when 
the new Price Gilbert Library was dedicated. 

The building, with equipment and furniture, 
cost over $2,000,009. It is an exciting struc- 
ture of contemporary design with the north 
wall all glass. Over twenty colors have been 
used on the interior walls and furniture. A 
bequest provided funds to buy extra furniture 
and accessories to give the otherwise cold 
building warmth and beauty. The library 
stands on one of the highest peaks in Atlanta 
commanding the campus, a tribute to the 
faith of Mrs. Crosland who believes that 
dreams do come true. 

The library collection, numbering 150,000 
volumes with over 50,000 documents, is na- 
tionally recognized in the science-technology 
fields. Approximately 2,500 journals are re- 
ceived currently from alk parts of the world. 
Complete files of all engineering and scientific 











societies may be found in the collection. The 
Library is a repository for reports from many 
government and research agencies. 

One popular room in the new building is 
the Music Lounge where may be found 2,500 
records. There are four small listening rooms 
all done in different colors and all equipped 
with high fidelity players. Since the first of 
this year, $2,073 has been received in gifts for 
long-playing records. 

The Music Lounge and Faculty Lounge are 
divided by a Modern-Fold door. They may 
be thrown together to form an auditorium 
seating 300. A beautiful custom-made carpet 
covers the floors of these two rooms. Provi- 
sion has been made for a projection screen, 
black board and bulletin board. The two 
rooms are in constant use. 

Mrs. Crosland has been librarian at Georgia 
Tech since 1927, her title being changed to 
Director in 1953. She is a graduate of the 
Atlanta Library School, now the Division of 
Librarianship, Emory University. During her 
administration, the Library has i from 
16,000 volumes to the present 150,000; the 
appropriation from $5,000, including salaries, 
has grown to $177,000. Since J unuary 1940, 
she has received over $300,000 in outside 
funds with which to build the collection and to 
make preliminary plans for a building. 

Mrs. Crosland is Past President of the 
Atlanta Library Club and the Georgia Li- 
brary Association. She was Executive Secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Library Association, 
1950-1952, and since October 1952 she has 
been President. She was chairman of the 
Engineering Section before it merged into the 
Pure and Applied Science Section of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries. 
She has recently been elected as a representa- 
tive of A.C.R.L. to the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

In 1945, Mrs. Crosland was chosen Atlanta’s 
Woman of the Year in Education. This honor 

‘ame shortly after she had obtained a grant of 
$30,000 to purchase materials for graduate 
work and research. In the fall of 1946, the 
Georgia Tech Alumni Foundation sent her to 
Europe for ten weeks in search of library books 
and journals. 

Mrs. Crosland is recognized by the Admin- 
istration at Georgia Tech where she serves on 
important committees and takes an active 
part in affairs of the Institute. 

She is married and has one daughter, 
Dorothy, who has just completed her sopho- 
more year at Emory University. Mrs. Cros- 
land is active in community and civic affairs. 


Welcome New Member 


The Library Binding Institute cordially 
welcomes EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY to 
its ranks. Mr. Allen is a well-known “old- 
timer” in the Binding Profession and his mem- 
bership will contribute much to the cause of 
“‘Class A” Certified Binding. 


Lil's ais 
He Feecond 


by W. ELMO REAVIS, 
Los Angeles, California 


When a lexicon of trade terms omits 
“library binding,” the compiler has over- 
looked an expression which conveys a concise 
meaning. It has, of course, to do with the art 
of bookbinding, but in a restricted field that 
is more commonly thought of as re-binding. 
Library binding is not, in fact, confined to re- 
binding, for it includes great quantities of 
original binding, particularly of periodical 
materials and of newspaper’ bound into vol- 
umes for their preservation and convenient 
use. But the methods employed in producing 
library binding, its preferred materials, and 
its business practices, all came into existence 
because somebody believed in re-binding. Its 
beginning dates from at least fifty years ago, 
but its present form was established more 
recently. 

Back in the time when lending libraries 
were patching their books as best they could, 
so as to obviate or delay the purchase of new 
book replacements, occasionally a journey- 
man bookbinder was called in to assist. It is 
understandable that that bookbinder might 
come to look upon such temporary employ- 
ment as the beginning of a regular job. If an 
ambitious person, he might even envision the 
creation of a new business — that of re-bind- 
ing books for a group of libraries. There were 
no standards for him to go by and, conse- 
quently, his previous experience in the book- 
binding art had much to do with his attempts 
at re-binding. Here was a field for experi- 
ment. 

Only the occasional craftsman, in any line, 
enjoys experiment. And fewer find any great 
interest in working with worn out, or used, 
materials such as re-binding presupposes. The 
few who did come to see in re-binding a chal- 
lenge to their ingenuity sought to meet it in 
many ways. Some of the resulting re-binds 
now appear amusing if not actually ridiculous. 

One inventive Western binder conceived 
and patented a re-binding which employed 
thin metal strips to hold the individual book 
sections, each with a wire for its hinge, and all 
put together in a usual cover. Sounds pre- 
posterous now, but hundreds of such metal 
stripped books found their way onto lending 
library shelves. Another Western binder, 
confident that he knew the most important 
fundamental of a rebound book — that it 
must be strongly put together — drilled holes 
through the binding edge of the entire book, 
laced cords through those holes, put on a 
usual cover, and called it “cinch back.” Hun- 
dreds of his re-bindings went onto library 
shelves, to the disgust of patrons who struggled 
to open books that were really cinched. 
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Others tackled the problem, each in his own 
way. From mid-western and from eastern 
states, applications reached Washington, 
D. C., for patents on re-binding books. Sev- 
eral were granted, and each claimed for its 
particular method some superior merit. That 
was all to the good, for a hit or miss, trial and 
error, competition was on. No binder had as 
yet grasped the whole problern of re-binding 
books, nor had analyzed its component parts, 
nor had ascertained the cost of producing 
each step of the re-binding process, so as to 
enable him to turn out the most desirable re- 
bound book and still keep its cost within a 
sound economic range. 

It is probably non-controversial to say here 
that an English bookbinder first came nearest 
to recognizing all the elements that constitute 
library binding, and first produced on a large 
scale re-bound books that merited general 
commendation and that cost moderate prices. 
Reference is to the now deceased Cedric 
Chivers of Bath, England, whose branch li- 
brary bindery was opened in this country 
upon encouragement from certain (probably 
desperate) librarians. That business passed 
into American hands long ago but the impact 
of its founder upon this country’s library 
binding has been significant. 

The re-binding of books for American li- 
braries eventually acquired recognizable 
characteristics — we may even say American 
characteristics — and binders doing this work 
like to speak of it as “library binding,” mean- 
ing both the process and the resulting product. 
This development grew out of three main 
factors: (1) the invention and distribution of 
machines that served the particular needs of 
this type of binding; (2) the co-operation of 
many library binders in a national organiza- 
tion (Library Binding Institute) to formulate 
standards for the craft and to encourage the 
maintenance of those standards; and (3) the 
co-operation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in the approval and use of the specifi- 
cations, 

Re-binding, and original binding as well, 
when produced in conformity with those ap- 
proved specifications, is officially library bind- 
ing. In appearance it may be severely plain 
and utilitarian, but not necessarily so. on 
ing attained a binding especially suited for 
service in lending libraries, its producers de- 
sired to make the book attractive in appear- 
ance — in short, to add good looks to proven 
quality. This became possible through the 
production of pre-lettered-and-decorated book 
cloths, which, fortunately, are distributed co- 
operatively in the industry without increasing 
the overall cost of otherwise severely plain 
binding. There is indeed now an art of library 
binding, distinct from the older art of just 
bookbinding. 

Thus, and through such a series of steps, 
‘arly book mending and re-binding evolved 
into “library binding,’’ a craft with character- 
istics sufficiently definite to warrant defining 
its name along with other trade terms. Its 


definition may well read: 

“Library binding, a type of bookbinding, 
especially re-binding, employed on books in- 
tended to withstand hard service, as in public 
and school libraries. Usually performed ac- 
cording to specifications approved by Library 
Binding Institute and by American Library 
Association.” 

(Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Reavis, founder of Pacific 
Library Binding Company and of Oversewing Machine 
Company, now retired from active business, writes from 
a long personal connection with the development of our 
industry.) 


Feccands Scatter as 
Blaze Sweeps flospital 





The above picture shows what can happen 
when loose records are tossed from a record 
room during a hospital fire. This fire occurred 
at the West Jersey Hospital on April 27, 1954. 
Had the records been properly bound, nothing 
like this could have nappened. It indicates 
the need for a service which most. library 
binders offer. 

Library binders can help you preserve your 
records by binding them into books which 
will keep them intact at all times. Fire Insur- 
ance may cover your loss financially, but can- 
not replace valuable records which may be 
lost. 

Most hospitals bind their thousands of 
records, and when bound, they are always in 
proper order to be found at a moment’s notice 
when wanted. In case of fire, books seldom 
burn, but loose papers are easily destroyed by 
fire and water, and are often lost in the debris. 
Why not save these valuable papers at small 
cost? The best insurance, known today, is 
security with good serviceable bindings. 

(Photo from the ‘‘Evening Bulletin,’ Phila- 
delphia, April 27, 1954.) 
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Conservation in a 


Ghecial Library 


by GRETCHEN D. LITTLE, Technical Librarian 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Every special library has its own conserva- 
tion problems. The special librarian’s motto, 

“nutting knowledge to work,’ also means the 
special librarian must have information avail- 
able in usable form; and this information must 
be produced rapidly. It is only logical that 
the special librarian must preserve a special 
collection, and conserve as much space as is 
possible. 

When you talk to a special librarian and ask 
him his conservation problem he will probably 
say ‘“‘space.”” Immediately the question: Can 
the special library afford to bind if he must 
conserve space? This does not mean finan- 
cially afford; but it means afford to take the 
space utilized by the bound material. Perhaps 
the question can best be answered by analyz- 
ing the purpose of a special library. 

A special library, being the information 
center of its organization, usually serves only 
the employees of that organization. In serv- 
ing the client, the special librarian of today 
not only produces the desired information re- 
quested but anticipates what is wanted. 
Every special library has its special interest, 
hence has its special records as well as collec- 
tion of printed work pertinent to its interests. 

All Company research reports received by 
the Library were bound at the top. This 
meant that the reports when filed, many 
times, were mutilated. The Atlas Library 
met this conservation problem with the aid of 
the binder and with the cooperation of the 
laboratories. 

Old style bound reports were sent first to 
the binder in October 1945; and our Labora- 
tories commenced collating and stapling 
book-style the same month. 

Today, all personnel who handle technical 

reports are proud of our bond sets. They are 
readily accessible, and easy to handle; at the 
same time, we are preserving our records from 
damage and loss. 

In order to learn the conservation problems 
of special libraries other than business and 
technical, a visit was made to the Winterthur 
Museum Library. 

“Winterthur was built in 1839 by James 
Antoine Bidermann and named by its builder 
for his ancestral home in Winterthur, Switzer- 
land. Bidermann had married the great aunt 
of Henry Francis duPont in 1814 and the 
house has remained in the family since it was 
built. 

‘In 1927, duPont began to build Winter- 
thur by installing in the family home, in their 
original form, parts of houses collected from 
New Hampshire to North Carolina. Con- 
vinced that, as someone said, ‘individuals and 
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nations take their greatest inspiration through 
the continued remembrance of a glorious 
past,”” he worked with a purpose of showing 
Americans how Americans really lived, as 
well as America’s rich tradition of craftsman- 
ship in architecture in the household arts. As 
he collected and built, the Museum remained 
his residence until 1951, although since 1937 
the public has been admitted by card. In 
anticipation of establishing Winterthur as a 
museum, the Winterthur Corporation, a 
charitable and educational foundation was or- 
ganized in 1930... 
one hundred period rooms, covers the domes- 
tic scene from 1640 to 1840. In the words of 
Joseph Downs, its curator, ‘In rooms as they 
originally stood, here are two hundred years 
of domestic architecture, furniture, ceramics, 
metal works, textiles, paintings, and prints, 
chosen with the most meticulous regard for 
their quality and fitness of location and as- 
sembled with impeccable taste . . .”” Winter- 
thur represents the largest and richest as- 
semblage of American decorative arts, expe- 
cially furniture, ever brought together.” 

The Library, physically, is like any library 
you might imagine to be in a large private 
home — shelves to the ceiling and a fireplace 
at one end. 

Their Librarian, Miss Belknap, told me 
they buy books covering the period 1640- 
1840. They also purchase current books on 
architecture and the arts covering these dates. 


62 Yeats 








of Integrity and Service 


in the distribution of 


a complete line of 


BINDERY SUPPLIES 


Interlaken Mills’ Book Cloth 
Dupont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 
Davey Binders’ Board 


— Prompt Delivery — 


Slade, __ & Meloy, Inc. 


Established 1892 
119 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Of the collector’s items they try to preserve 
the original binding as much as possible. 

In a room directly over the Library, is a 
small attic-like room (formerly the linen 
closet) where they shelve the journal 
Antiques, as well as annuals of the various 
state historical societies. Miss Belknap told 
me all leather bound books should be oiled 
every six months. She gave me a recipe for 
oiling books which they had obtained from 
the British Museum. 

This was a most enjoyable visit, although 
extremely short. Anyone interested in an- 
tiques — perhaps one should put it more 
strongly than interested, and should make 
the statement that anyone whose avocation is 
antiques, should certainly visit Winterthur. 

For the past ten years, special librarians in 
the Wilmington area have been practicing 
cooperative binding. Several years ago one 
local Library did not have room to shelve 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, which is a very 
large periodical. They made an agreement 
with the Wilmington Institute Free Library 
that they would take all charges for binding if 
the Public Library in turn would house it. We 
depend on the Public Library for all back 
issues of the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 
Naturally, there are many titles all the li- 
braries must bind; those titles of a strictly 
chemical nature must be preserved by all the 
chemical libraries of the area. 

Then, too, within an organization where 
there are two or more libraries there is coop- 
erative binding. For instance, the Atlas 
Library (home library) no longer binds any 
foreign language title, though our two re- 
search laboratory libraries do. Foreign titles 
have been transferred to those libraries need- 
ing various volumes to fill in gaps. In some 
instances volumes were sold or sent to the 
U.S. Book Exchange. 

This conservation problem in special li- 
braries would not be complete unless note was 
made of the splendid service the U. 8. Book 
Exchange gives to the special librarian. Many 
special libraries circulate journals. At. times, 
when there is really a “hot article” the journ: al 
never finds its way back to the Library. Any- 
one circulating journals is familiar with the old 
dry, “T don’t have it’; “I never saw it”; or, 

) passed it on,” and the borrower is quite 
hurt or indignant to think you would even ask 
him about it. After six months to a yes ar, 
when binding time comes and you are quite 
sure the item will never be returned, a request 
to the U. 8. Book Exchange is many times 
quite fruitful. 

Another type of material often preserved 
by the special library is the monographic and 
serial publications, other than periodicals, 
issued by trade and professional associations, 
as well as by the government. I refer par- 
ticularly to the American Management. Asso- 
ciation, National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the U.S. Bureau of Mines. For instance, 
our Library binds all this material. The other 
week we thought we had a knotty problem 


and wondered how we were going to shelve the 
NICB “Organization Charts,” issued as No. 
139 of the Personnel Series. Our binder came 
to our rescue. It is bound as an individual 
volume and looks wonderful. We know that it 
will prove to lend itself to circulation in- 
ternally as well as to our other company 
offices. 

I should mention, that by binding these 
series items in a volume they are not lost. As 
individual items, it is terrifically difficult to 
have them recalled; but as a volume, the bor- 
rower has a hard time getting it in his brief 
‘ase to take home; and, being quite large, he 
wants to get it off his desk as soon as possible. 
We find this plan also works very well with 
Bureau of Mines material, although we do not 
bind all the Information Circul ars, Reports of 
Investigations, Bulletins, and Technical Pa- 
pers. Nevertheless, we still bind each series 
in numerical order. Later on, if we find too 
many numbers are being inserted, we will have 
the volume rebound or have it made into two 
volumes. 

In this talk I have merely touched on some 
of the immediate problems which have ap- 
peared and how we have solved them. One of 
the big problems which comes to my mind and 
still has not been solved is how to replace the 
missing journal. Does the book binder or a 
librarian have the answer? Should we photo- 
stat? Should we stub it? Or should we leave 
the volume unbound? 
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Som Our 
General Counsel 


No business or industry 
ever stands still. It either 
grows and flourishes or it 
withers away and dies. 

Library binders can 
take pride in their indus- 
try because it is continu- 
ally growing — in size, 
efficiency, and service to 
librarians. 

Proof of this is evident 
everywhere in all parts of 
the country. In the West, 
the huge turnout at the dedication of the new 
Hertzberg-New Method plant was not only a 
tribute to a new enterprise, but to the vitality 
of the industry and the library profession it 
serves. In the East, there is under construction 
a new plant for Chivers Bookbinding Com- 
pany and Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. And 
in every library bindery our members report 
continual progress in developing new systems, 
techniques and equipment. 

We are all part of a complicated integrated 
system of relationships. Our associate mem- 
bers who are our suppliers work closely to 
help us develop better tools and materials. 
Our customers work with us to develop better 
standards and methods of conservation. And 
we collectively seek through L.B.I., and indi- 
vidually by our own efforts, to improve our 
techniques of production. 


It is to this last objective that we are plan- 
ning our Regional Meetings this Fall. The 
agenda for the two days binders will spend in 
New York and in Chicago is devoted to such 
topics as shop layout, production techniques, 
productivity, labor relations, suggestion sys- 
tems, foremen training, and related subjects. 

Our industry is a service industry. Con- 
servation of collections for use is our contribu- 
tion to the vital work being done by American 
Librarians. It is to this task that we continu- 
ally rededicate ourselves. 

Duprey A. WEIss 





Dates te Remember 


EASTERN REGIONAL MEETING 


BARBIZON PLAZA HOTEL, New York, 
November 18 and 19, 1954. 


MIDWEST REGIONAL MEETING 


BISMARCK HOTEL, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 2 and 3, 1954. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HOTEL PEABODY, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, May 4, 5 and 6, 1955. 


All Binders — members and non- 
members — are invited to attend. 











New Chivers and Picture Coven Plant to be Built 
on Staten Island 


Architect’s drawing of new plant now under 
construction on Staten Island. Consisting of 
27,000 square feet, and built entirely of steel 
and concrete, this modern structure will 
house both Chivers Book Binding Company 
and Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. The most 


modern treatment has been incorporated to 
provide top efficiency in heating, ventilating 
and lighting. Everything has been provided 
for employee comfort. The spacious offices 
face the magnificent view of New York 
harbor. 
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How Our Library’s Book Conservation Program Has Benefitted 
In the Use of Class “A” Library Binding Specifications 
by DILLARD S. GARDNER 


(Eprror’s Nore: This essay was the winner of Second 
Prize in LBI's Essay Contest last spring. It was written 
by Mr. Dillard 8. Gardner, Librarian, Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, North Carolina. ) 


This library more closely resembled a book- 
storage warehouse than a law library, when I 
arrived sixteen years ago. Not only the shelf- 
space had long been exhausted, but even the 
floor-space was inadequate. Many books were 
stacked in corners or piled high on old tables. 
Eventually, this was solved with new quarters 
and shelving. Then the second big problem 
slapped me in the face. The biggest, single 
collection in the library was a complete file of 
the original reports of the highest appellate 
court in each of the forty-eight states. Since 
hundreds of these volumes can not be dupli- 
cated, the value of this collection was enorm- 
ous. The number of old volumes bound in 
calf ran into the thousands. Many of these 
were badly rubbed and separating at the 
spine. Our funds were limited, as library 
funds have a way of being. What could we do? 

I knew little about binding, but I knew that 
something had to be done to preserve this 
valuable collection. The printer of the local 
court reports operated an excellent, small hand 
bindery. I sent him a few of the volumes in 
the worst condition. It was weeks before I got 
them back. Not only the price was terrific, 
but we were deprived of needed volumes far 
too long. I abandoned this solution as hope- 
less. Then I began to study the use of pre- 
servatives and finally worked out a very satis- 
factory formula, which improved the appear- 
ance of the books tremendously — but did 
not remedy the broken spines or strengthen 
the books. About this time a journeyman 
binder came by to see me. He rubbed his 
hands in glee at the prospects. His proposal 
was to re-hinge the books and re-bind the 
spines with matching linen tape. His prices 
sounded very nominal for a single book — 
but he offered these prices only if allowed to 
mend all of the books needing repair. When I 
made an estimate of the number of volumes 
needing repair, I gasped. The total was so 
large that it would have paralyzed the total 
appropriation for the year. However, he was 
allowed to begin work on the most damaged 
volumes and, ultimately, he finished those 
books which had actually separated at the 
spines. This temporarily crippled the pur- 
chase of new books, but it saved, for the time 
being, hundreds of volumes. Unfortunately, 
it was not a permanent solution. 

At this point, I paused to “take stock.” We 
had tried three different solutions, admit- 
tedly, a temporary one. How temporary 
it was soon became apparent. The linen tape 


began to fray at the ends of the spine and it 
wore through fairly quickly where the books 
were used. By this time I had learned that 
the State had a binding contract with a certi- 
fied binder, and that I could operate under 
this contract. I secured a copy of the con- 
tract, studied its price schedule, and was 
pleased to learn that old books could be re- 
bound much cheaper than periodicals could 
be bound. In fact, when I compared the 
charges for rebinding i in waterproof buckram 
with the most extensive tape rebinding done 
by the journeyman, there was only a few 
cents a volume difference. By this time, I had 
seen how pe ye! this tape rebinding actu- 
ally was. I still did not regret it, for it had 
saved books by the hundreds, but I was dis- 
tinctly aware of its limitations as a permanent 
repair. When I carefully inventoried our 
needs and appraised the stop-gap solutions we 
had tried, I decided to try the certified binder. 

I wrote the binder and his representative 
sat down with me. He showed me samples of 
his work and I examined such details as stitch- 
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ing, trimming, etc. I told him our needs, 
showed him some of the books, and asked for 
suggestions. He made recommendations and 
rebound a few books as models. Finally, we 
had agreed on a standard binding procedure 
which would give us permanent bindings at a 
minimum of expense. To reduce the time the 
books could be out of the library to a bare 
minimum, we selected those periods of the 
year w hen the bindery is under least pressure 
and can, accordingly, process the books with 
the least possible delay. We found that there 
were one or two periods each year when the 
lulls in the use of the library and the work of 
the bindery coincided. We then planned the 
binding so as to hit these periods as often as 
possible and with as many of the more-often 
used books as our budget would stand. In 
this way we spread a program of rebinding 
over several years. As a result, with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to library patrons and 
within the confines of a very modest budget, 
we have preserved intact this valuable and ir- 
replaceable collection and will pass it on to 
future custodians in far better condition than 
it was when we received it. 

As a working librarian, I think of Class 
“A” standards less in terms of particular 
specifications than in terms of assured crafts- 
manship. Binders who are equipped to do, 
and pledged to do, Class ‘‘A’’ binding are, in 
the first place, competent binders respected by 
the binders themselves, who are, after all, the 
best judges of good binding. Class “A” bind- 
ing is an assurance, too, that the binder recog- 
nizes good binding from poor binding and will 
apply this knowledge for your benefit in de- 
livering acceptable binding. Modern produc- 
tion methods, the demands of speed, and 
competition have all placed a strain upon the 
sense of craftsmanship. In an earlier and 
more leisurely age, the individual binder 
painstakingly did all of the work on a book 
himself and, when he finished, took pardon- 
able pride in his workmanship. Today, indi- 
vidual specialists do different parts of the 
binding process with a gain in time and a 
lowering of cost. However, since no particular 
workman can look at the specific volume and 
claim it as his work, the individual pride in 
craftsmanship has suffered. The Library Bind- 
ing Institute was quick to recognize the need 
for strengthening, rather than losing, this pride 
of individual workmanship. It realized that the 
responsibility of continuing this sense of pride 
in work well done must now be borne by the 
bindery rather than the individual. Accord- 
ingly, it has carefully singled out those areas 
of the binding process most likely to suffer in 
standardized processing and, within each such 
area, suggests the various alternatives possible 
within the limits of sound binding practices. 
This code is valuable to the binders as a con- 
stant reminder of those standards which they 
are anxious to maintain. It is even more valu- 
able to the patrons of binders in furnishing 
them with a dependable yardstick whereby 
they can gauge the quality of their binding. 


— Guflemben, 1954 








The secondary results of this code are equally 
important. On the binder’s part, he takes 
pride in his record of compliance with the 
highest standards in his profession and in the 
respect shown him by the other master work- 
men in his field; on the part of the patrons, 
membership in the Institute is an assurance of 
fine workmanship and the wide, geographical 
distribution of the members permits the 
patron to select with confidence a member 
who is conveniently near for his purposes, 
The total result of this program is a healthy 
atmosphere of continuous effort to improve 
the quality of the binding for the public. 

Here, in this program of the Institute is a 
working example of the magnificent results 
achieved by the free-enterprise system in the 
hands of business men far-sighted enough to 
manifest in their methods and practices a 
sense of responsibility to the public. Here, 
within a wide area of free competition and 
under self-imposed ground-rules of fair prac- 
tices, competent and able craftsman vie with 

ach other in their efforts to improve the prod- 
ucts of their artistry. This is the American 
dream at its best — the responsible individual 
functioning in an atmosphere of freedom. In 
a small, but vital way, this library has reaped 
the benefits of this ‘typically American pro- 
gram, an industry-wide plan of self-discipline 
in the interest of the consuming public. 
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Providence, 
Librany Faces the Future 


When the two million dollar addition to the 
Providence Public Library was dedicated the 
night of January 12, 1954, the culmination of 
years of waiting and planning had arrived. 
From the original conception of the need for 
the building, thirty years had elapsed. 


In November 1946, the voters had approved 
the construction of the library as a municipal 
bond issue. This was the first time the City 
of Providence had directly authorized money 
for the construction of a public library. 


Since the old building was structurally 
sound, nearly all parts were remodeled and re- 
decorated and carefully integrated with the 
new wing. With the exception of the re- 
modeled Boys’ and Girls’ Room, and a 
modernized area for the newly located Peri- 
odical Department, the old building is now 
basically an administrative and book-prepara- 
tion unit. 

Among the striking features of the new 
wing are its location at sidewalk level, use of 
vivid colors; show-case display windows; 
natural finish, custom-designed furniture; 
browsing rooms; smoking room; high fidelity 
record players; new Special Collections Room; 
a Meeting Room for 50 and an Auditorium 
with 306 theater-type. seats, both wired for 
television broadcasting. One library building 
expert commented: “It contains the features 
that belong in every efficient public library.” 

Reaction to date has been an overwhelming 
acceptance by the people of Providence, and 
enthusiastic visits by librarians, architects 
and travelers from South America, Europe 
and numerous states. Service activity has in- 
creased 40 per cent during the first seven 
months of 1954. A special welcome is ex- 
tended to Binders and Librarians. 


Stuart C,. SHERMAN, 
Associate Librarian 


University of Calgornia 


The University of California has had, for a 
good many years, one of the most noted Uni- 
versity Presses and Printing Departments in 
the United States, which is located on the 
Berkeley Campus. Here is done all the print- 
ing for the entire University system, which 
comprises 8 different campuses widely scat- 
tered over the State. There is also a rather 
large book publishing program, which is done 
mainly in the Berkeley plant. A separate and 
distinct, highly specialized library bindery is 
located in this plant aside from the edition 
bindery. 

In the early 1940’s consideration was given 
to establishing a specialized library book- 
bindery on the Los Angeles campus to serve 
the southern campuses known as: Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, Riverside and La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. After quite a few years of discussing, 
planning and programming, it was decided, 
in October 1946, to establish this bindery. 
Due to over-crowded conditions, and a large 
academic building program, it was found 
necessary to rent space off campus, and, since 
this was the immediate post-war period, there 
was a critical shortage of vacant buildings in 
the immediate vicinity. Finally space was 
found in the Santa Monica area, approxi- 
mately 51% miles from campus. In May of 
1953, the bindery moved into a new building 
located at 1410 Centinela Avenue, West Los 
Angeles, approximately 2 miles from campus. 
It is an ideal building for a library book- 
bindery, 70 feet wide and 76 feet deep, with 
large windows on 8 sides giving perfect day- 
light effect. 

This bindery has a normal crew of 5 to 6 
bookbinders and from 7 to 10 bindery women, 
with all the necessary special equipment that 
goes along with a bindery of this kind, such 
as an Oversewing machine, Pleger library 
stamping machines, etc. There is a rather 
large volume of binding coming in from the 4 
campuses, and an excellent. job of servicing is 
being maintained. 

The bookbindery is owned and operated by 
the University of California under the man- 
agership of William H. Foley, Assistant to Mr. 
William J. Young, State-wide Manager of 
Printing and Binding. Mr. Young’s office is 
located on the Berkeley campus. 

Mr. Foley entered the printing and binding 
business while attending high school, and has 
had approximately 30 years experience in 
this field of work, most of which was spent in 
the Southwestern part of the United States in 
Texas and Oklahoma, receiving a rather 
broad experience in printing and all phases of 
bookbinding, such as, library, edition, county 
record and pamphlet. ~ 
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“Shipher” Sends a 
Letter te bunt Edith 


(BARR) 
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Dear Aunt Edith, 


I am not old enough to have very much of a 
biography. In about 21 years I hope to have 
a lot to tell you. I was born on April 13, 1954 
and my full name is Joseph Vernon Ruzicka, 
3rd. When this picture was taken I was three 
months old and, as you can see, I am not very 
puny. My mother tells me that I am a sleepy- 
head and that I have a very wonderful appe- 
tite. I never cry and I laugh and gurgle and 
coo and do all the things that a man of my age 
should do. My mother and Dad think I am 
pretty wonderful and I believe I am the 
youngest library bookbinder. I hope to meet 
you someday and I know I will love you just 
like all the other Ruzickas do. 


Love, 
SKIPPER 





TRADE PRACTICE RULES 
Issued by F. T. C. 


On August 20th, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued the Fair Trade 
Practice Regulations for the Library 
Binding Industry. All Binders should 
have received a copy. Any Binder 
not receiving it should write Mr. 
Dudley A. Weiss, General Counsel. 











From Our Suppers 


Mr. Arthur Crawley, of the Crawley Book 
Machinery Company, Newport, Kentucky, 
announced that they are currently working at 
the Weise Winckler Company of Cincinnati on 
a method of building-in books so that it will 
not be necessary to put between press boards 
for final pressing. More information will be 
announced shortly. He announced that 
amongst the expanding line of machines for 
the edition and library field are included the 
Hydraulic Rounder and Backer, Standing 
Press Conversion Unit, Case Gauge, Stainless 
Steel Bound Press Boards and Turning-In 
machine. He further announced that the 
Turning-In machine receiving nation-wide 
acceptance on basis which has outgrown all 
expectation. 


Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc., Chicago has 
announced the purchase of necessary patterns, 
prints, jigs and fixtures for manufacturing the 
Pleger Library Stamper. They expect to 
make initial delivery around the first of the 
new year. 


From Maryland 


Money has been appropriated for a library 
building at the Towson State Teachers Col- 
lege and the firm of Finney, Wolcott and Asso- 
ciates has been appointed architects. Mrs. 
Bernice Cox has been appointed as Library 
Assistant, and Mrs. Jean Milnor, Reference 
Librarian, attended the summer session at the 
Syracuse University Library School. 


In March, Governor McKeldin dedicated 
Lowndes Hall, newly completed joint Library 
and Administration Building, at Frostburg 
State Teachers College. The building was 


named for two members of a distinguished © 


Maryland family, Lloyd Lowndes 31845-1908: 


Governor of Maryland 1896-1900, and his 


son, Tasker G. Lowndes (1883-1952), first 
member and later President of the Maryland 
State Board of Education, 1923-1952. Books 
were transferred from the old to the new 
building by volunteers from the student body 
with maximum efficiency and fun under the 
direction of Miss Helen Y. Hough, Librarian. 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, for the 
third time and the second consecutive year, 
received the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Award for public libraries in cities of over 
200,000. Volume was bound by Ruzicka. 


apie 
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The Ellen (larhe 
Bethand Library 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lewisburg, Penna. 





The building is modified Georgian in a style 
which harmonizes with other buildings on the 


Bucknell Campus. There will be seating 
space for about 500 readers when all of the 
rooms are completed, and stack space for 
400,000 volumes. Additional areas in the base- 
ment can be turned into stack storage for an 
additional 100,000 volumes. 

Since entrance to the building is at ground 
level, there are no steps to climb or to protect 
from ice in winter. One enters through « 
small vestibule into the spacious circular 
lobby. To the right of the entrance is the 
circulation desk, to the left, the card catalog 
and exhibit area. Directly opposite the en- 
trance is the corridor through the stack to the 
first floor reading room, where the reference 
collection is housed near the control desk for 
this area. 

This is an open-stack library with core 
stack construction in the center of the build- 
ing. All work and study areas are on the 
periphery of the structure. 

The reading room on the first floor, across 
the east side of the building, looks out over 
the distant mountains. This room is at- 
tractively furnished with four round tables 
and six long tables, which are arranged the 
length of the room. There are also sixteen 
individual tables spaced along the outer wall 
by the windows, a readers’ guide table, atlas 
case, pamphlet files, and a desk for the refer- 
ence librarian. 

On the second floor and to the front of the 
building is an exhibit room with walls covered 
with ecru-colored monks cloth, a neutral 
background on which to hang prints and 
paintings. 

Faculty studies are on the third floor front, 
directly over the exhibit room. The sixth tier 
of stacks is also on this floor. 


Jt Library is a Prafpy 
Place to Settelmayer 


John Carl Settelmayer is a restless, bounc- 
ing, twisting, turning, fast-talking machine 
gun of a man who runs a chain of supermarkets 
called the Atlanta Public Libraries. 

He also is a lusty pioneer who keeps his 
machine gun trained on whatever shackles he 
believes may grow to isolate his domain from 
its public. 

That is why his libraries, all 17 of them, 
look like they do. 

That is why their walls are painted vivid 
greens, yellows, blues and oranges. That also 
is why their woodwork has been given a chic 
blond finish. 

And that is why you can smoke in his li- 
braries and hear soft music in them. 

That is why you don’t have to tip-toe in 
his libraries. And why the books wear bright, 
appealing jackets. 

John Carl Settelmayer — that’s a German 
name and is pronounced as if it were Settle- 
meyer — is 43 years old. 

He started working in a library at the age 
of 11, and has some vivid memories of his ap- 
prenticeship, but few happy ones. 

He remembers the buff-colored walls that 
were almost traditional in libraries then. He 
remembers the librarians that shrieked at you 
if you talked above a whisper. He remembers 
the dusty, moldy smell of libraries. And the 
uncomfortable chairs. And the inadequate 
lights. 

Mr. Settelmayer came to Atlanta from 
Lincoln, Neb., in 1949. He brought with him 
a philosophy founded on those dre: ary recol- 
lections. And that philosophy was to make 
his libraries as pleasing and convenient to the 
publie as possible. 

Mr. Settelmayer employed in the meta- 
morphosis the best techniques of displaying 
and selling merchandise. And the results are 
a matter of record. 

Library patronage here has gone — and is 
still going — up, up, up. 

Mr. Settelmayer’s energy 
unlimited. 

It bubbles to the surface even in a casual 
talk in his modernistic office. 

Although the people who work around him 
probably doubt it, Mr. Settelmayer does 
relax. 

He relaxes on weekends. He goes home — 
to a house as modern as his libraries — and 
putters about his lawn and flower garden. 

Or maybe he goes fishing. 


approaches the 


— Excerpts from “Atlanta Journal and Consti- 
tution.” Written by Mike Edwards, Staff 
Writer, April 11, 1954. ° 
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MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
770 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co. 
2223 Welton Street, Denver 
DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
PECK BINDERY 
164 Hallock Ave., New Haven 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 
1249 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
306 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
(Prebound Books Only) 
203 South Kosciusko Street, Jacksonville 
PEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N. Adams, Peoria 


INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 
North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiana 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


1OWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


MARYLAND 
CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
606 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F. J. BARNARD & Co. 
101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co. 
202 Elm Street, Marlboro 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
271 Park Street, West Springfield 
J. S. WESBY & SONS 
44 Portland Street, Worcester 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
4400 East 24th Street, Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 North 48th Street, Lincoin 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS 
General Counsel 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MISS EDITH BARR 
Executive Secretary 
10 State St., Boston, Mass. 501 Fifth Ave., New York City 171 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK 
ACME BINDERY, INC. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 
ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
16 East 12th Street, New York 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
33 Nassau Avenue, Brooklyn 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, INC. 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING CORP. 
21-16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
MacDONALD & MAIER, Inc. 
68 East 131st Street, New York 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
P. O. Box 542, Syracuse 
RIDLEY'S BOOK BINDERY 
104 Maple Avenue, ithaca 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 
173 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 
OHIO 
ART GUILD BINDERY 
324 East 9th Street, Cincinnati 
GEORGE A. FLOHR COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
GENERAL BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
2830 — 13lst, Toledo 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ohio 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cieveland 
GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 
1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
WEISE-WINCKLER BINDERY, INC. 
27-29 W. Court Street, Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, Muskogee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ARNOLD'S BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
700 Washington Street, Reading 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 
849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 
TEXAS 


HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 


CANADA 
HARPELL'S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 


MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD 
Public Relations Counsel 











